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F. E. Smith, and W. H. S. Oulton (later a Metropolitan Police
Magistrate) appeared on behalf of the eight justices in support of
the rule, which was duly made absolute against Sir Edward, Mr.
Jeans being dismissed from the proceedings.

An order having been made that the case should be heard in
Liverpool, the next stage was deferred until December 7, when
the trial opened in St. George's Hall before Mr. Justice Bray, then
recently promoted to the Bench, in a court packed to capacity with
excited spectators. The same counsel were present as had appeared
before the Divisional Court except that Sir Edward Clarke had
been unable to make the journey to the north and Rufus Isaacs
had been substituted on the other side for Asquith, whose great
legal talents were better suited to the Olympian calm of the Privy
Council, where his main practice lay, or of a Divisional Court
on the argument of a point of law than to the more electric
atmosphere of a criminal trial.

Given the personalities, the place and the subject concerned
it was impossible that public opinion in Liverpool should not be
sharply divided or that the division should not be largely on party
lines. In a city where most men's politics were well known the
composition of the jury aroused intense interest, for it was recog-
nized that, though they would no doubt make every possible effort
to judge the issue impartially, the strength of local feeling was such
as to make it very difficult for them to rid their minds of all bias.

When the jury entered the box, the cognoscenti decided that
there were among them eight Conservatives and four Liberals,
and that the task of the defence would be hard.

After Taylor's opening speech, as lucid and dispassionate as
might be expected from a counsel of his lofty standards of profes-
sional conduct, the evidence for the prosecution began, the first
witness of importance being Mr. Sanders, the clerk to the justices.
In his answers to Mr. F. E. Smith he dealt chiefly with the history
of the Licensing Committee's activities, the examination proceed-
ing without incident or interruption , but at an early stage in his
cross-examination Rufus Isaacs perceived that he would be forced to
take a very firm stand not only with the witness but with the
judge. Openly to fight the occupant of the Bench was contrary
alike to his habit, his policy and his sense of the part to be played
by the Bar in maintaining the dignity of the law 5 but, if the
maintenance of his own position and the interests of his client
combined to impose such a course upon him, he had no intention
of shirking it.

Before he had progressed far with his cross-examination, he
put to Mr. Sanders the question :